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Vor. II BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE, 30 1838 No. 39. ' 
A NIGHT I broke the spell that bound me, and dried up | morse gnaw deeply into his withered and withering heart, 
On the dome of the Washington Medical College. The sorrows of iny heart, and with a smile || without hope live, and nought but dark, fell, dire despair for- 

BY B. Y. Re Join’d the delightful party once again. 


Original.’ 
The sun went down in splendor. Skirting clouds 
Took silently their places in the west, 
To do him parting homage. Golden hues 
Lit the transparent foldings, and tie eye 
Was charm’d by their rare beauty, till che heart 
Leap’d with its glad emotions. Balmy airs 
Stole from the leafy forests, and came out 
And frolicked in wild pastime; but the deep, 
Untroubled stillness of the placid scene, 
Aitued the soul to quiet tenderess, 
Like soothing eloquence, which might not be 
Unheeded nor forgotten. 


I was one 

Of a most happy group, that stood and gazed 
From the arched dome of a high edifice, 
On the outstretching beauty. To the left 
Far in the distance, the wide Chesapeake 
Roll’d its bine waters silently; the sails 
Of pleasure-freighted barques, seen here and there, 
In the dim twilight, gave a sweet relief 
‘fo what itself was loveliness. In front, 
Stretch’d the vast city, whence we had come forth 
To breathe a purer atmosphere, and taste 
The sweets of contemplation. Spire and tower 
Melted to indistinctness, as the night 
Unknowingly stole on us, and the stars 
Twinkled above in silent sisterhood! 
*Twas a sublime and holy spectacle! 
Tie city seem’d 4 forest! and the rays 
Of the innumerable lamps, that won 

he gladsome vision, Were us starlight seen 
Low in th? horizon, through the parting leaves: 
Each heart was happy, and the darksome cares 
That dim life’s brighter moments, oftentimes, 
And shade the brow with sadness, were forgot 
In one intense enjoyment. 


On the air 
Stirr’d the rich tones of vocal harmony, 
And the subduing softness of a flute, 
Touch’d by most skilful fingers. Ob! T love 
Music and starlight!— they seem so allied!— 
Music at wight seems sweeter, and the ear 
Drinks its wild melody, with a delight 
Peculiarly transporting. I could gaze 
In wrapt bewilderment upon the stars, 
With music such as then stole on my ear, 
Floating about me, like a rapturous breeze, 
And never, never weary. There is that 
In the heart-soothing cadences which fall 
From the red lips of woman, when her soul 
Kindles with melody, and poetry, 
Which hath most strange enchantment, and beguiles 
The heart from many a sorrow. 


A short pause!— 
And turning from the happy group, who still 
Discoursed on loveliness, and on the stars, 
I wendered where the dome o’erlooks the tombs. 
Alas! from jov how suddenly the beart 
May sink to sorrow—and how soon the flow 
Of its bright waters may be tinged with gloom! 
1 saw the white slabs dimly, but they spake 
With a most potent language; and I stood 
In that still grave-yard, as T once had done 
Beside my sister’s grave. I saw again 
The plum’d hearse, and the coffin, and I heard 
The sobbings of my mother, and my sire, 
And of my younger sisters! Oh! I felt 
The same oppressive sorrow, as when she, 
The lov'd oné of my boyhood, whose fair hand 
Toy’d with my sunny ringlets when achild. 
And kiss’d my brow, and talked to me of God, 
And heaven—and of the vanity of life, 
Was taken from our household. Tears fell fast 
In silence from my eyelids—but the sound 
of flute and merry tones once more was heard 
Like a divine harinonicon, and so 
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SAUL—THE FIRST OF THE HEBREW KINGS. 


BY L. T. VOIGT. 


Original. | 


ever”—and her screaming malediction was lost in the rattling 
peal, that from the heavens, convulsed the earth to its foun- 
dation; yet in the fire of the small coal-like eyes, and the 
burning spot of the swarthy check, might you plainly read, 
the curse yet was uttered. The deafening thunder, echoed 





It was a fearful night:—fitfully, through that dreary day, 
had the hollow gusts moaned groaningly through the troubled 


|| called day, and night envelloped the earth in its funeral pall, 
|| it seemed as if permission had been given to the mad demons 
jof the storm, to revel in untrammelled glee; and now they in 
| their frantic mirth, spread round the dark, unsparing deso- 
lation. Horrid was the conflict; lightning flash on flash, en- 
sulphured the murky air, and louder and loader the leaping 
| thunder, peal on peal, boomed on the startled ear. In delug- | 
ing showers the rain gushed fast and heavy from the cata- 
|racts of clouds; maintaining an unequal conflict with the red- 
'dening blaze, that consumed the prostrated trunk which had | 


{| 
| stood unscathed the storm-quakes of a century: yet now was 


| blasted by the bolts of heaven. It seemed as if the final 

| doom had come, and nature must dissolve in the elemental | 
| strife. That the fated Uebrews were to suffer the fate of | 
i their great progenitor, and in a second deluge, expiate their | 
} own and their sovereign’s crimes; by the mighty sacrifice | 
| appease the wrath of offended Heaven at their discontent and 
| stubbornness, in demanding that a king should be placed over | 
them; who, by his misdeeds and self-sufficiency, had re. 
| duced the nation from the proud supremacy it had acquired 
| over the fierce possessors of the soil, to the mortification of | 
|| defeat and flight before its Philistian foes: at the disobedience | 


| of Saul to the commands of the All-powerful; at his profana- | 
| tion of the sacrificial ceremony, in Gilgal; for his not com- | 
plying in the destruction of the Amalekitean king; at his per- 

| secution of the guiltless David, to whom he was indebted for || 
his kingdom and his life; and at- the many misdeeds which | 
\| his proud and ungoverned spirit caused him to commit. 

In the midst of a thickly overgrown, impervious forest, on 
| the skirts of which Endor stood, trembled the walls of an | 
| ancient tenement, which momentarily threatened to topple on || 
the head of the mysterious being that cowercd in that dreary | 
domicil. On a low stool, half submerged in the water that | 
dripped from the broken tiles, was seated the Witch of En- I 
dor; her long, lank, bony fingers toyed in loathsome play 
with the slimy adder, that trailed its glossy folds on her flesh- 
less neck and bosom; and ever and anon in the pausings of 
the storm, you might distinguish the gibbering words, “Aye! 
| they will not come,—eravens that they are! He would be- | 
| hold the Spirit of the dead, and brave the horrors of the | 
shadowy world; yet dreads the howlings of the foolish blast, | 
)and fears the flashings of the angry sky. Fool—how will | 
| he stand the thunder of that voice—or the spirit fires of the | 
fleshless eyes, whose rotted orbs long since have gorged the | 





| 











'and re-echoed from the thick heavens, and the groaning 


|| trees, at last rolled away; when a sudden and violent knock- 
|ing at the door, roused the sorceress from the reverie in 
| which sie had fallen—threatening to demolish the frail bar if 
air; but when darkness usurped the gloom that had been | 


speedy admission was not given to the importunate visiters. 
Three men, with hasty step, strode into the apartment; but 


| not, although attired in the same humble habiliments, of 
| equal dignity; for even an untaught eye might discern, that 





one surpassed his comrades, not only in form, although 
‘from his shoulders and upwards he was higher than any 


| of the people,” but in that haughty dignity, that ever accom- 


| panies those with whom pride and power are conjoined. He 
| was of princely stature, and his bearing suited not with the 


| garb the pretender wore. On his high, broad forehead, the 
|| jetty locks clustered in rich profusion; and where his helmet 


had shielded it from the burning sun-rays, it was of dazzling 
fairness; there was a strange beauty in his ebon eye, in his 
curling lip, and the chiseled nostril—yet, alas! what a 
change, from the blooming freshness of that countenance of 
almost superhuman beauty; for in each feature, plainly could 
you read, that the dark furrows of care had ploughed deeply in 
the heart. That the blight was there, the mildew; the scath. 
ing, withering scars of anxiety, disappointment, toil and sor- 
row, had marked as with a sirocco signet his beating brow; 
how widely different the faltering, uncertain step, from the 
haughty tread; the yielding form, from the elastic gait, of 
those limbs of matchless symetry; when, in the retirement of 
one, the least of the humblest tribe, he was, blushing, drawn 
from his concealment, and by the assembled thousands, the 


| congregated camp, amid the péealing music of the countless 


trumpets, the loud cymbals, the timbrels and the harps, the 
shoutings of the multitudes, the hosanas, and the jubilees, 
anointed, and proclaimed by the holy Samuel, king. Now 
mark the change: driven thus in his deep distress, at night— 
disguised —unknowi—unattended, but by a few faithful ser- 
vants, he seeks, as his last resource, the infamous dwelling 
of one of that proscribed tribe, which he himself, in the ar- 
rogance of his self-sufficiency, had persecuted to extermina- 
tion. Forsaken of his God, despajring before his victorious 
Philistian foes, he threw his all upon the single dye, with the 


'| yet scarce hope, that even at this last—fearful extremity, the 


eleventh hour, the shadow might be arrested on the dial— 
once more his kingdom might be restored, and he reign as 
proudly as before. Vain, futile hope! his doom was sealed; 
the fiat of fate had gone forth! and idle was the hope, that 
the gnomen would pause on its onward hour. But small 
time was passed in greeting, ere they were ushered into an 
inner chamber, the door of which she barred. Then extin- 
guishing her lamp, she drew aside a death-black curtain, 





; 
worms. Yet have J good guerdon for my pains: Ha! ha! ha! | 
| 


how the red gold glistens in lighting’s glare; said she, as | 





i she pulled the bloated purse from the resting place it shared, || 
in common with the snake, in her bronzed bosom. “’Tis | 
| long since I have turned my knowledge to account, and gazed || 
|at such smiling gods. Yet dotard that I am; for this have I } 
| jeopardized my life. What should this be but a bribe to my 
own undoing, and he, spite of his oaths and promises, betray 
me into the hand of Saul? who, forsaken of his God, will | 
vainly offer me a victim to appease his ire, as he has all my | 
tribe. Curses on him for it! Curses on the destroyer! may 


he never rest, but the scorpion stings of conscience and re- 





which the momentary gleam of lighting revealed. Dreadful 
was the spectacle which now met the fear-fraught eye—no 
light was there, from earthly substance; yet a quivering glare, 
blue, trembling, hazy, illumed the chaldean circle; playing 
round the loathsome bones, the rotted flesh, in whose green 
corruption the slimy worms yet battened, and the engendering 
adders that crawled round the pile of sculls, on which the Egyp- 
tian stood. Gently she touched the grinning bones with her 
magic wand, and where it fell, like Ithuriel’s spear, flames fol- 
lowed, and sparkled with a livid glare; from which, the fes- 
tooning vapor circling gracefully around the mystic circle, 
almost obscured the weird woman, now dancing and tossing 
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te : wear Lay wg Benassy ; pan ae qe Se. ae as aes a. eee 
her hands with frantic vehemence; the while her long, groaned through the ancient trees, seemed reprvachfully sor- | star-gemmed heavens. Whére were they now? Clouds 4 


strait ebon hair, floating round her convulsed form, seemed | rowing for his crime. The storm rode on;—but what heeded | fire rolled dark and sulpbury; as the phosphorine glare of the 


in its wavy blackness as if the dark demon himself was pre- 


| the doomed one the fury of the elements; what the deluging rain. | lurid lightning dashed through the blackning 


Mass; roe. 


sent, and palpably assisted by his infernal influence. Pro. || Did the thunder tingle in his ear? alas! in the dread turmoil in ‘rooted, he stood in horrer. Denser and darker grew the 


gressing with her incantation, she now chaunted a cabalistic 
spell, in some unknown tongue, such as had been a mystery, 
centuries before, of the olden wizzards of the distant Nile; 
and now preserved but in the concealed lore of her mystic 
and dreaded tribe. Long did the charm continue, till at 
length she cricd out with energy—“Samuel rise! appear, 
appear! Spirit of the Dead draw near!” Denser and whiter 


the floating vapor, issuing from the glowing sculls, circled : 


round the sorceress, and meeting over her head, formed a 
cloudy canopy. But hark! what sound was that: so wild, so 
deep, so awful, it seems not of Heaven, nor Earth, nor Hell; 
‘tis the quaking carth, reeling in convulsive throes; rocking 
and heaving as the ocean’s billows, whilst the Witch of En- 
dor, as she cowered from her throne of sculls, excluimed: 
“Why hast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul.” 

But the king said unto her, “Be not afraid, for what sawest 
thou?” 

And the woman said unto Saul, “I saw Gods assending up 
out of the earth.” 

And now tones arose, so faintly feeble, that the listener 


could scarce distinguish there was aught of sound; it was, 
silence audible; yet so ravishingly sweet, that the tranced ear | 


hung on its heavenly tones, in breathless silence, as it rose 
and fell like the spirit wailings of the Eolean fingered harp, 
or sweeter still, the fur, far off—distant music of the spheres. 
It ceased: lightnings played in fiery coruscations through the 
wreathing clouds; gradually they rolled away, and before the 
expectant gaze, the buried Samuel stood. 

Long, long did the phantom seer regard his royal summon- 
er—and he, the kingly Saul, who had stood unmoved the 
shock of armics, and of war; who had battled in the front of 
death: the undaunted Saul, when he perceived that form by 
whom he was once regarded asa favored son; by whom he 
had been singled from the thousands, and raised from a cot- 
tage to a throne, now summoned by him from his spirit. 
home, and gazing on him with his fleshless eyes, sank, in the 
pusillanitnity of terror to the earth, and buried his face in his 
mantle’s fold: but the deep sepuchral tones of the ghostly 
Samuel pierced to his inmost brain, as he exclaimed, “Why 
hast th u disquieted me, to bring me up.” 

Fainter and fainter as it died away, the last flickering of 
hope glowed in the breast of Saul, as he heard these angry, 
ill-omened words from whence he dreamed he should have 
been accosted with friendlier sounds. But where shall he 
turn for succor; where for help, escape from his merited, de- 
served doom? and as the perishing wretch, engulphed in 
whelmning waves, will grasp at even a straw, so in the im- 
potence of despair, the last-last gleam of hope, he cried, as 
agony overmastered terror, “I am sore distressed: for the 
Philistines make war against me, and God is departed from 
me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets, nor by 
dreams: therefore have T called unto thee, that thou mayest 
make known unto me what I shall do.” 

Then said Samuel, “Wherefure, then, dost thou ask of me, 
seeing the Lorp ix departed from thee, and is become thine 
enemy? And the Lorp hath done to thee as he spake by me: 
for the Lorp hath rent thy kingdom out of thine hand, and 
given it tothy neighbor, even unto David. Because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of the Lorn, nor executedst his fierce 
wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord done this thing 
unto thee this day. Moreover, the Lorn will also deliver Is. 
rael with thee into the hands of the Philistines—and to-mor- 
row shalt thou and thy sons be with me. The Lorp also 


shall deliver the host of Israel into the hand of the Philis- | 


tines.” 
The shaft was sped—the thunderbolt had fallen, and with 


the confirmation of his fearfulest apprehension, in the very | 


anguish of agony, he sank lifeless to the earth; but this was 
happiness, was heaven to his misery, and returning life soon 
held the bitter chalice of recollection to his sated lip. No 
groan escaped, no shudder writhed his frame, but in fearful 
stillness, the silence of the hopeless; the unuttcrable calmness 
of despair, he sat, passively awaiting the food which the at 
tendants, in officious kindness, cruclly pressed him to partake. 
And in truth exhausted nature needed some support; for 
through that long, long day, and that dreary night, no nour- 
ishment had passed his lips. To misery as great as his, yet 
whilst the flickering of hope buoyed up his spirit, the excita- 
tion needed not the stimulus nor the distracting cares; the 


-erystal, turned to pearls in the gazers view. 


_— to the earth. *Twas but the nest of adders; horror | might of madness; as though on his single arm 
gloomy thoughts, tiiat maddened as they preyed on his burn. |/!raught, he would have started from the poisonous couch, but|| tion of his country rested; vainly did they strive; 


himself; he heard it not; although to others it sounded as the || reddening sky, and louder and louder the clashing thunders 
final crash of disparted nature. Did the dazzling glare blind palsied the deafened ear. In the midst of the burning air, a 
| his bewildered eye? He heeded not, although that red bolt} gigantic hand pointed fixedly, with unmoving Finer to the 
‘heralded by the pioneering thunder, was fraught with ven-| earth. He was hanging over blackness; above him rolled 
|| geance, for when it passed, the eye gazed in vain for the Ady-| the clouds of billowy fire, and the gulph beneath was bottom. 
‘tum where the infernal orgies had been acted: Nought but |jless. Blue and sulphurous vapors curled from the black Ge 
' a blackened pile, the blazing rafters, and the scattered ground, H henna; whilst ever and anon, from the far depths of the ie 
‘marked the spot; and as if avenging Heaven willed that fathomable gulph, voices in yeiling mockery cried out, “Hai 
uo vestige should pollute the earth, the tornado swept by ||all hail to the Lost one! hail!” and voices answering, yelled 
in overwhelming fury, and on the morrow, when the fearful | yet louder than before, ‘Hail to the poomep! x 
passenger would,.with feathered step, avoid the spot where || Hail! all hail!” 

{the weird woman dwelt, his amazed eye rested but on the|) The excess of horror was its cure: he awoke, There isa 
‘uptorn earth, and the beaming sky shining through the rent || bourne beyond which the tense strings of the heart will crack, 
vin the umbrageous canopy above. and his had reached the boundary. The grim executioner 
| His tent was reached; and he dashed his throbbing head | watching the convulsive throes of his writhing Victim, m 
jon its silken pillow—a bitter mockery of his misery—how || frains, when the racked wretch would expire on the wheel, 
| oft, alas! has the tale been told of silks and sorrow; suffering || but that to-morrow’s strength may groan with renewed tor, 
| and sovereignty. He was now alone, and to the bitter retro- || ture. Aud so with Saul. The momentary respite was by; 
| Spection of his misspent life, was added that withering cli. | the pausing, to be followed with redoubled misery. 
_max, the consciousness that all was the consequence of his || Strange indecd was the alteration which that dreadfy| 
own iniquity, the fruit of his own foul misdeeds; and in the | night had wrought upon his frame: for the blanched hair of 
| bitter recollection, he buried his face in his hands, and howled 1 premature old age, whitened not by years, “but hours all tor. 
| with very agony. But outworn nature no longer could en-|| tured into ages,” matted over his pallid brow, as with trem. 
' dure this conflict, and sleep, if sleep it could be called, which, | bling limbs, and in broken accents, he called for his faithful 
|instead of refreshing the wearied watcher with its balmy in- || armor bearer. But pride buoyed him up: the passion that 
| fluence, but spread its Ieaden wings to change the reality | survives all others, even hope itself; and with mighty effort, 
of misery for the black chimeras of ideal horror. He slept, | collecting his scattered energies, he issued orders for the bat- 


the HOPELEs¢! 


| 
| 
1 
| 





yes! the lost one slept; but the uneasy murmurings, the con-| tle with as firm a voice as when it rang in glad joy mid the 


volsive writhings, the beaded dews that started on the pallid |) dances beneath his youth’s home trees; with as clear preci. 
brow, told of ought else than slumber. He dreamed too. || sion as when he first led his victorisus troops to certain vio. 
Years—long years of care, years of sorrow and sufferings, tory. But not as then, now with hope; that was crushed: 
rolled back their impure waves from the burdened soul, and || his tempest-tost bark might ne’er again ride out in safety 
once more he breathed the sunny gladness of uncontaminated | through the raging storm. But yet a harder task remained; 
purity; such as he was ere he left the peaceful valleys of his | and in after years the few survivors of that fatal day remem. 
infancy, to mingle with the wretchedness of courts, and wear || bered that his deep toned voice choked with suppressed emo. 
the worse than leprous robes of royalty. Again he wander-'|tion, as he parted from his sons, and gave his last fond bless. 
ed in “all the gayness and elysian bloom of the young heart | ing. But his youngest, the princely Melchishau, the manly 
expanding” in sweet communion with the ido ized of his af | image of his mother: oh! what a contrast was this convul. 
fection, Ahinoam, the heart-loved with whom he pressed the || sive locking of the heart, every fibre quivering with the 


fond scenes of his youth, mid his native hills, and fancy | agony of a last, last embrace,—parting, and forever, for the 


clothed them in yet fairer beauty. ||next glance that rests on those noble yoaths, will see them 

The graceful foliage glittered with golden fruit, and jasper || stretched in death—What a contrast to the parental kiss, that 
and crysolite, ameythyst and adamant illumed the pendant | greeted so oft the sniling prattler from the arms of its pleased 
boughs of emerald leaves and trunks of gold. The snow-| mother—And yet it must be! those silken curls; in which his 
white spray of the leaping waters wantoning round rocks of | toying fingers so often bathed, must ere long, he daggled in 
Flowers of, his blood; that blooming cheek be gashed with gory wounds: 
rainbow hues gemmed the velvet verdure, filling the air with | those gazelle eyes bedimmed in the ensanguine death! It 


. ° a | . . 
more than ambrosial fragrance; whilst the bright, blue ca-|| was over, He had looked his last on the breathing forms of 





“nopy spread its eternal beauty in unciouded radiance o’er the } his lovely sons, and with that, the agony of death had passed 


dreamer’s brow, as his ear drank in the faltering confession || —and now naught remainad for Saul to do,—but dic. 
that Ahinoam loved. i Fall, he knows too well,*he must:—and as the wretch, fale 
Anon! his dream pased on. He sat ona mossy bank, whilst | tering on the dizzy height, whilst the black waters with light. 
his rosy, infant gambling at his feet in gleesome mirth, bound | ling speed, dash by through the deep ravine below, madly 
his Ahinoam to himself in rosy fetters. || plunges from the giddy peak, in his horror, hastening his 
All was unatterably calm: twilight had spread its soften- | perdition; so, Saul rushed on to battle; in vain he opposes his 
ing mantle o’er the tranquil scene; the choristers of the air) breast to every weapon. ‘Thousands fa!l around; the young. 
the brave, the beautiful, the happy; the beardless boy turns 
his blood swimming eyes; eyes in whose light a mother— 
sisters live, on his sovercigns face, and dies. The manly 
jon the lulled ear, as it meandered over the silvery pebbles;' form is low, stiffening in his gore, whilst his young wife's 
fainter and fainter as they died away, the gorgeously tinged | last embrace yet is warm upon the breast. The father, round 
clouds of purple and of gold, yet lingered round the couch of} whose knee the flaxen curled infants no more shall gather 
the descended sun. One by one, the burning stars gushed | and the aged veteran that here forestalls his death—these 
from the realms of azure, whilst the crescent bow darted its’ ean dic; these to whom life is all lovely;—death all drese 
trembling rays as spiritually pure, as when first it rose over | ful. But not so with the life-sick Saul, the weary sojourn? 
Eden. | of a care fraught world, though death is now the mead fu 
In this trance of joy, this fulness of content, as her tapering | which he toils. 
fingers wantoned with the jetty curls of his head, reclining | Wildly the battle rages; and in the thickest ranks, with 
on that human pillow, the breast of the tried one, he turned | his unhelmed hair floating in the breeze, and his fiery eye 
‘his head to gaze on his Ahinoam’s face. Gods! The beaming || and his flashing blade, the warrior king moves through th 
veyes had started from their rotting sockets, and balls of fire || opposing mass; his path is threugh heaps of slain, and death 
glowed in the bony scull: the wreathing snakes twined in| is dealed by every blow. The resisting foe, wavering and 
,mockery of hair, round brows of green corruption. Slimy | heaving as a billowy sea, avoid his dooming hand, as the 
| worms circled the lips on wiich he had so oft enamoured || xterminating angel! Wounded in every limb, bleeding 
|hung, and the snake darted its quivering fangs with discord-|| from every pore, he yet dashes madly on; filling the cup ¢ 


were couched in their downy nests, all, save the searce heard 
lessening cooing of the dove, and the vesper lay of the siren 


nightingale. The purling brook broke in soothing murmurs 


|ant hissings from the toothless jaws. Shricking in wild hor-|) vengeance to the brim. 


But what can alter the decrees of Heaven? and vainly did 
with the 


the salva- 
for the 


lror, he dashed from the embrace of the loathsome skeleton, ' 
and fled, madly fled, till staggering he sank through weak-|| the Hebrew army, although each warrior fought 





ing brain, destroyed the longings of nature, and dried up the |! the garlands, with which his child had decked him, turned to|| Philistean foe, as the mountain torrent rushed on in over- 


source of feeling, by their deep abstraction. 





\\red-hot fetters, and hissingly corroded his quivering flesh,|| whelmning fury, carrying all things before its T 
The threshold was passed, and the sighing winds, as they i Yelling in wild agony, he turned his blood shot eyes to thelisistless sway. The crisis had arrived: Saul sa 
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aaintg before their conquering foes; and the pursuing 
Pilistnes at his back, the hot breaths of the foremost warm- 
ag his very shoulder—but he slew them. 

He stood upon Mount Gilboa, and the careening winds 
his throbbing brow; they could not allay the fever of 
the heart. One look he cast on the surrounding scene, then 
tarned his eyes, besoiled with dust and blood, to the arching 
heaven. The torn clouds swept swiftly by, flinging their 
shadows 25 the death banners of a demon foe, and veiling 


cooled 


the smilit 
him. It was his last fond gaze. Sinking to the earth with 


exhaustion, he would fain have slacked his thirst with the 
water the armor bearer brought, but as he raised the helmet 
this lip, he perecived the Philistines were upon him. Dash- 


ing the untasted draught away, he sprang upon his feet, | 


und cried to the faithful follower, “Draw thy sword and 
thrast me through therewith, lest these uncircumcised come 
and thrast me through, and abuse me.” But his armor 
bearer would not; for he was sore afraid. 

On poured the rushing thousands, eager for his blood; and 
thir glistening eyes, and expanded nostrils, and compressed 
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rth theit faces upwards, and their becks to earth; his ar- | feeling the pangs of unrequited love, I determined to hate 


yg skies from his longing view: they were not for | 














| feeling the pangs of a heart that had lost its only hope. 
more bitterly than I had loved ardently. My affections || I had just before this time become acquainted with sort of 
were soon estranged, for I found indeed that evils were fol- || sixteenth cousin, and could not resist the pressing invitation 
lowing fast in the train of blind devotion, which would not | which I received to spend a college vacation at her father’s 
‘let me see that penuriousness, avarice, illiberality, selfishness || house. I did not hesitate long however; I saw before mea 
‘and a host of crimes were the attendants of such 1II-bestowed || joyful time. Whether it wag that my susceptibilities were 
love. I have since heard that some cherish this same love for || more than usually tender, or that my quasi cousin possessed 
| for a whole life time, with fidelity which does them much || charms which even a more experienced heart could not resist, 
| credit, and a constancy which is very rare in this changeful || know not. Certain it was that I cherished an affection for 
| world. But I have never heard that such were happy, and)|her more strong than any I had ever felt before. The 
consider myself fortunate in having my eyes opened so soon | opportunities which I enjoyed on the score of relationship 
|'to the evils that heset me. || and as an inmate of her paternal mansion were not suffered 
As my boyhood advanced. much communion with books, | to pass by unimproved. I was the only companion of her walks 
| with soe minor inducements, led me to contract a fondness | and daily accompanied her on horseback or in the family 
for them, till I considered them my dearest friends, This in- | carriage in rides through the beautiful country in the vicinity 
,timaecy grew to a passion, delightful and all absorbing. T}jand along the banks of a sweet and placid river that waters 
| rose early and sat up late, contemplating the objects of my || one of the most lovely places of our land. Though I would 
affection. ‘There wasno satiety, in their company, and my | not then acknowledge it, the thought that we might one day 
intercourse with them was free and unembarrassing. I re- } be united in bonds which death alone could sever often 
| turned tothem ever with fresh relish, and found them asolace | crossed my mind, For one so young she was very tall, 
in trouble,—companiuns in solitude, a remedy for ennui, and a/ though beautiful, and instead of being younger she was 
ready weleome. I cannot say that this love was so pure and |/a little older than myself. nat I should regard her stature 
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lips, told the fieree joy of the captors, even if their loud} disinterested as the love of woman (not woman’s love,) but I 





shouts and exultation bad not rung so loudly on the air. 
Bat when hope was highest, their prey in their very fangs, 
Saul threw aloft his dripping sword, and raising his towering 
form to its fullest height, defied, and spat upon the approach- 
hing foe. Bitter was his taunting laugh, when their dark 


risages grew tenfold darker as they beheld their best blood | 


upon his blade. Then, in the twinkling of an eye he dashed 
the pommel of his sword to the hilt in the yieiding earth, 
and with a tiger Jeap fell upon its upward blade. For an in- 
stant, his arm waved in wild triumph at his baffled foes; 
an hysterical laugh rattled through his throat; a convulsive 
shudder—and Saul, the monarch, was no more. 








ETERNITY, 


Original. 
Eternity! unfathomed, fathomless, 
Incomprehensible, deep, intricate— 
Dread mystery! dread garment of Jehovah! 
Thou mockest the vain efforts of the soul 
To grasp thee in thine awful majesty. 
Thou in inextricable mazes dost 
Tuvolve the image, striving to attain 
The sole prerogative of him who formed. 
Ol” mystery sublime! unending, uncreated! 
From chaos thou hast seen all things spring forth, 
The universe burst into life and light. 
When time shall be ho more, thon only art, 
Surviving ail things, and th? undying soul 


Is but a part of thee! LE ROY, 


HISTORY OF MY LUVES— 
BY L. R. 
Original. 

If I write the history of my loves and it gains credence, 
it will be admitted that I have one good quality, an affectionate 
heart. I am not one of those beings who are so wrapped up 
in their own self sufficiency and all importance, as ta scorn 
the world and every thing it contains as bencath a moment's | 
regard. And that you will believe me, gentle reader, I doubt | 
not, for you will perceive so much candor, that you will declare | 
my narration, however deficient in other respects, to be no 


can say with truth that its effects were in the highest degree 


|and age an objection, made me first begin to doubt the gen- 
uiness of my passion; and thongh [ received her first letter 








elevating and ennobling. Their acquaintance with nearly every |after my return to my alma mater, (for we had arranged 
thing that had transpired since the world begun—though I | that family connexion was a sufficient apology for # correspon- 
found that I must be cautious in receiving as true every thing , dence, which under other circumstances would be manifestly 







respondence in their statements, and sometimes they re-| 
quired of me more credulity than I possessed,—but especial. 
‘ly their intimate knowledge of the great men and master 
spirits of the past, made them doubly attractive, and I can | 
truly say that I have never found any companions 80 sociable | 
andcommunicative. Though Ihad long known them py 
‘reputation and by sight, they did not readily admit me to their 
society, but «hen by great perseverance and immense labor, 
by slow degrees I succeeded in my object, I realized the 
well known truth, that those things are often the most valua- 
ble which are attained with the greatest effort. This was 
the most lasting of my passions, for it continued with little | 
relaxation for many years, and even now some slight traces of | 








it remain. 
At length I fell a victim to that most tyranical of loves— | 


they communicated, for sometimes there was a want of cor- | 


improper until a different relation should subsist between us,) 
, with an indescribable feeling of delight, I found in tume that 
it was becoming rather a task to answer her letters. I suf- 


|| fered two to pass neglected, when it was too late to renew our 


| correspondence, and it was dropped. I have never seen her 
since. She has undoubtedly forgotten me, as, but for this 
| reminiscence, I might ere loag have forgotten her: for I can- 


|| not but believe that volatile, inconstant woman, changeful as 


the wind, giddy as a top, and led away by every new allurc- 
ment, permits former remembrances to be effaced. Perhaps 
i|her deep impression are more lasting than those of man; her 
| affections when once fixed may be more unalterably s0; and 
‘she may pine and sink under the weight of feclings which 
| man’s sterner spirit can endure, and which his philosophy 
| bids him bear with fortitude. She will make you believe if 
ishe can that your favor is all she desires, but you are forgot- 

















|the love that constitutes the theme of poets, and which phil- | ten almost ere the echo of your last farewell has dicd upon 
losophers have not scorned to regard as a fit subject for learn- 1 her ears, and while hope and fear alternatcly possess your 
ed disquisition. It is commonly spoken of as love, not the} soul, she is trying her art upon some other unfortunate 





| 
| 
| 
i 


ilove nor a love but Jove. And what is it? Its symptoms) 
chave been described, and remedics prescribed, as though it | 
'eould not be endured and needed to be cured —but how de-| 
| fine it? says one, “itis longing after something difficult to, 
be attained, or beyond our reach.” 

I have had some experience of it, and deny positively that, 

it is this. On the contrary success but heightens its inten-| 

sity, while defeat sometimes causes a transition from love to} 

‘hate. Atall events few have escaped its influence, and those | 
who have, are not regarded with much complacency by the | 

rest of mankind. Sometimes it operates like a sort of sub- 
tle poison to the mind, destruying its peace and rendering it 
‘unfitted for the ordinary routine of life. Sometimes it makes 
a wreck of a noble heart, and the unhappy victim dies a) 


us though not of us. But a broken heart cannot well dis. | 
charge the important functions which belong to it in the ani- 


gering death: but these are instances of an aggravated kind | 





other than simple truth. 

First then, when a mere child I had an inordinate Jove of 
money: inthis T was like most other children, nor do I think | 
that I loved more ardently then they generally do; but like | 
most children also, I did not know the real value of that 
which I prized so much, my affection being in a direct pro- | 
Portion te the quantity, and almost inversely as the quality. | 
In time [ became acquainted with the saying, “to him that | 
hath shall be given, but he that hath not, from him shall be | 
taken away even that which he hath,” in other words, I learnt 
theoretically the great principle of usury, a3_ it is common!y 
called but had not perseverance to carry it out into practice. | 
I should not be blamed for this, for even men of matured | 
minds, I am told, neglect oftentimes to practice the principles | 


! 





by which they profess to regulate their conduct. I found it|/ nam 

Very easy ‘ ; 

*ry easy to prove the truth of the I-tter part of the saying |, 
) 


tbove, for it was infaliihly the case that all I hed was t.i:e7 
fom me, or rather what I got icould not keep. If “lov 
begets love” why was not mine returned? Alas! ‘he object 
of my affections seemed to siun me, and sought every op- 
portunity to escape from my embrace. But in time I learnt 





| towards whom my feelings were particularly tender. 


lof repeating whatI had said; nor indeed could I hear her) 


and very rare in modern times. In short it cannot be defined i 
but so peculiar arc its effeets that one cannot be under its in- 
fluence and conceal the fact from the world, who are quick | 
to discover it and unfeelingly make sport of his condition, 
especially if saddened by a forlorn hope: so that he who loves 
is langhed at, and he who loves not is jecred and scoffed 


‘at. 
| Lhad scarcely attained my fourteenth year when it was 


‘my fortune to meet with a young lady of about my own age || 
If 1! 
‘attempted to speak to her my utterance was almost choaked, |! 
'or at best L expressed myself in so confused 2 manner that I! 
iwa3 subjected to the disag-ceable necessity sad mortification i 


g- Imet he: but seldom) 
1 thergh © pretended uttcs indif-|! 
ergeily every word if she ‘ras the subject | 
9 feit I do not think \ 


é : 3 
Tsom what I bave since {cit 


very stooug, however, thcuga she did in| 





7960 
wae 


my passion 
\truth engage much of ray thoughts. If it was love, it was i 
i |the kind of love which “absence conquered,” for in about 

480 that “the love of money is the root of all evil,” and ithree years I heard that she was married to another without || ence, and others I have heard, I will venture to define and de« 


mournful death, or becomes dead to the world, living among |, 


mal economy, and such an existence is but a protracted, lin- |, 


| have loved, how deeply, words cannot tell. 


wight. 

But she, my last, my only real love—she to whom my soul 
| was knit in a bondage sweet yet consuming,—how shail I de- 
'scribe her? Was she fair? Heaven knows no creature could 
be more so. Her eyes were so resplendently beautiful, and 
so transparent, that you feared lest even the rays of light it- 
self in passing might dim their lustre. There was such an 
expression too of tenderness and love—an expression seeming- 
ly incompatible with the splendor and fire that illumined them. 
| Her complexion was a delicate blonde, and her skin almost 

transparent. In person rather embonpoint yet altogether her 
form was one of matchless grace and beauty—in short, she 
was perfectly bewitching. But her mental attractions sur- 
passed even her personal charms. There was in her face the 
very soul of intelligence, and her sparkling wit and gaiety of 
spirits buguiled the hours that had elsewhere flown on leaden 
wings. She used every art and fascination to enslave me 
and I became her willing captive. I knew from the first 
that she could never be more to me than the loved one of my 
heart, but it was enough that she should be the idol of my 
affections whom I might worship and adore, and whose fa- 
vor was to me dearer than life. My love was purely platonic, 


| 
| 


‘and I almost forgot that my spirit was linked to an earthly 
| frame, till I was forecd to part from her. 


Then I dicda 
spiritual death—to me, 


“There were no stars, no earth, no tim.e” 


Still in my “minds eye” I see her, still my spirit communes 
I have no care for life, but that she lives. I 
I still love with 
undiminished ardor, and never :ill my sands of life run out 
shall I cease to cherish her memory in my heart. And shall I 
then forget? Is there no “remembrance in the grave?” Yes, 
we shall there be united, whom fate has here separated. Yet 
Iamalone. “I have no heart to cheer me.” 


with hers. 


“_ — — Joy has flown, 
nei 7, turfless graves 
like the slaves 










And left veainé vi 
Of early foua * 
Bound feiiecd to che v, at the oar 

Sull Lisus: toil ase ed, or in the caves 

Where uot a cay of hope comes, i must pour 

Tears, bitter tears thai swell dro the heart’sbleeding core.” 


I have done, and from these few instances of my experi- 
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scribe love thus; it is that state of mind in which all the af-|ing, “but pray Edward what do you wish to be?” 

fections and feelings and faculties are more or less engrossed | “Very much admired by the ladies, to have my society 








in the contemplation of some object, whether beyond our || courted, and every one exclaiming about the handsome agree- | 
Pp J y y g 8 


reach, or within it, or actually attained: it is a desire, or an | able, and fascinating Edward Bruce,” replied he, laughing. 
indulgence: it is a vacancy to be filled, or a possession to be “Take care, Edward, there are many true words spoken in 
enjoyed: it is a want that drives to distraction, or a fulness | jest,” said Mrs. Montague, “you would not wish us to be- 
that intoxicates. The object of love is the pole star of action | lieve that your ambition is no higher, that you would actually 
and thought—it is the sun of the mind, the source of light \ love that trifling renown.” 
and warmth, the centre of motion, the guide of all its opera-|| Edward colored alittle, though he smiled. “Charles wants 
tions. As the centrifugal force with unnumbered other in- | to be useful, Henry to be great, and what is left to me but to 
fuences affects the motion of the earth and preyents it from || be admired? I should however, love to travel, and to gain a 
reaching the sun which it secks, and to which it is constant- | a knowledge of the world,” said he. 
ly atttracted— so the heart has one desire, one aim, yet other | “And it has not been unjustly said, that to know the world, 
influences, more or less powerful, act upon it with a force | is to hate it,” observed Mr. Lansdale 
which alone prevents it from being swallowed up in the vor-|| ‘Then it would be better to remain in happy ignorance,” 
tex of passion, hurrying to its own destruction. Were it | said Madam de Villiers. “Now, Adela,” she added, “tell us 
otherwise, love were perhaps a curse rather than a blessing, || what you would like best. 
and those who unfortunately fell under its influence would be “I should wish to have every thing that riches, taste, and 
incapable of discharging the duties which devolve upon them || genius could collect, and Iam sure I should not resemble the 
in life. Further the comparison above will not hold, for the || princess Nekayah, and yearn for something more,” said 
soul can turn its attention to other objects, become engrossed || Adela. 
n other pursuits, have other desires and aims, and by resist- | “Your desire will not be very easily gratified,” replied her 
ing, overcome. Love then is a flame which may be cherish- | aunt smiling; “and you Grace,” she added, “what would you 
ed and fed like other fires, or when lighted it may be extin. || desire?” 
guished: it may be fed to saticty, and, smothered, end in || 
smoke; it may be neglected, and it will die; it may be scorn-|) said Grace, with simplicity, “but as you have asked me, 
ed, twill turn to hate. But how bitter and desolate the condition | ma’am, 1 should like to be dearly loved.” 
of that heart, once cheered by love, now scared by contempt,|| “But,” returned the little girl,““I mean I should like to have 
once warmed by love now chilled by neglect,—once lighted by | a claim to the love of others. ‘To have parents-living and my 
little brothers. But I know it is not the will of God; only I 
These, however, are not its legitimate fruits. cannot help feeling so, but I know it is wrong.” 
of love was not implanted in our breasts to consign: us| The heightening color on the check of Grace spoke much, 
It is a blessing granted tc lighten life of its | and Charles eagerly replied, “your wish is quite natural; 
| but, Grace, your parents do love you, even though you see 
) them not, Affection is immortal. And as as to being loved 
|} we all love you very mach, and you have a claim upon us. 
|| Has she not, grandmother?” 
I “Certainly ” replied Mrs. Montague, ‘tand will always con- 
|| tinue to have. You are right, my child she added,” addres- 
!|sing our little heroine, “to consider the will of God first. 
Let it ever be your rule of action. However hostile to our 
| own natural wishes, circumstances may appear to be, let us 
rest satisfied with the conviction that while we trust in God, 
‘| all will be ordered for our happiness. 
| an orphan, so early that I can recollect nothing of my parents, 
but on looking back on my past life, I have every reason to 
believe that my lot was the one most calculated for me. Or- 
phans are, I have no doubt, the peculiar care of Providence, 
From The Polish Orphan. if they will learn to trust in him, particularly the orphans of 
CHAPTER VI, ‘religious parents, such as yours must have been, Grace. 
In order to the right conduct of our lives, we must remember that we Seek then, my love, to connect sweet and happy thoughts 
are not born to please ourselves.—Johnson. > . i 
with your orphan state, such thoughts as these, God is my 
father, my parents are with hin, escaped from the troubles 
and trials of life. He will lead me, and protect me: He will 
provide me friends, or make me happy without them. The 
love of God and his care are far preferable to the most nume- 





love, now lost in deeper darkness! 
The passion | 


to such a doom. 
cares, and inthe fulness that intoxicates, 


* All things a richer tint assume, 
And are enrobed in splendor, and illumed 

With gay looks, and bright eyes, and speaking glances, 
And laughing frolick waves her spangled plume, 

And revelry with light step featly dances, 

And on their rainbow wings,flit round a crowd of fancies. 





And from our couch we spring—we scarce can tread 
‘The poor earth in our extacy; on high 
We float through fields of ether; overhead 
Swells with a bluer, loftier arch, the sky, 
And on an eaglel’s wings we seem to fly, 
And all the kingdoms of the world appear, 
In dazzling beauty to the fancy’s eye, 
And like the tuneful spirit of some sphere, 
Thesweet winds pour full floods of music in our ear.”? 


——————— 


After Mrs. Montague had concluded her story, silence en- 
sued. It was first interrupted by Edward, who exclaimed, 
“well, notwithstanding the moral of your story, Mrs Mon- 
taguc, I am quite sure that if I had to make a choice of my 
lot, I could soon decide.” 

“So could 1,” observed Henry. 

“And do you think you would be happy in those situa- 
tions? asked Mrs. Montague, smling gently. 

“To be sure,” they both replicd. 

“Pray let us hear what you would all like to be,” observed 
Madam de Villiers, “we will begin with Cherles. 
what would be your choice of life?” 

“I think mother, that like Rassclas, I should long hesitate 
to make one, and at Jeast refer the matter to my Heavenly 
Father; but I would like that situation best, in which I could 
be most useful. With grandmother’s permission, and yours, 
dear mother, I should wish to be a physician.” 

“A physician, Charles?” exclaimed Madam de Villiers, the 
last office in the world you should desire. Perpetually to 
witness misery, perhaps, without the power to relieve it.” 

“But I would seek to relieve it, mother.” 

“And you might seck in vain, my dear.” I mother. 

“Well, I could perhaps alleviate it; and I would point the’, “Oh! I dont exactly know only he must have had some | 
dying soul to the great physician. And you know mother, greater meaning than that common one.” 
that misery exists, whether I see it or not, and will exist.” “But itis no common thing, my dear, to conquer the evils | 

“Yes, but to witaess it, would make you unhappy. Well | of ones nature,” said Mrs. Montague. } 
Henry what would you chose.” “But, Mrs. Montague,” said Henry, “what he meant, and | 

“My father cannot afford to make me what I would wish,” | what Adela means, was the popular or romantic siznification 
he replied, “I would like to study a great deal and be a re-|| of heroine.” “ “~ 
anaes man. In short I should wish to be known to poster- | “Then, by tac populcr or remantic signigeation of heroine, | 
ity. 


| rous earthly ties, and though friends are most desirable, and 
affection 1s peculiarly precious, especially to a female, yet one 
may have them and be miscrable, and another may want 
them and be richly blest.” 

Grace listened attentively to Mrs. Montague, and as the 
kind old lady presented her hand to the little child as she 
concluded, she involuntarily and in a quick manner pressed it 
to her lips. No notice was taken of the action, and after a 
few moments, Adcla said, “I will prophecy for Grace, as Ed- 
ward has done for Henry. I think she will be a heroiac.” 

“True heroism consists in conquering what is evil in our- 
selves, and in this sense, I hope you will all be heroes and 
heroines,” returned Mrs. Montague. 

‘But Ido not mean that, grandmamma,” pursued Adela. 
“General Kosciusko says, Grace is born to be a heroine, I 
| should like to be what he meant.” | 


My son, 





} [understand a being compounded of seliishness and vanity,” 


Cesar or Alexander. That was always Henry's taste. I ex-|| around her, with more difficulties than the rest of her species, | 
pect he will be a great man yet.” 


“That is a favorable prophecy,” said Mr. Landedale, smil- jof the world.” 
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“I do not think it right to wish for what I cannot have,” | 


I was myself early left. 





i 
| had to chocse their lots, they might desire renown, Mrs. Mon- 


{ 
H 








| “But the heroine of a book is commonly the most 
|| ing character in it, said Edward. 

{ “But the heroine of real life is far more interesting» 
| turned Mrs. Montague, “and I hope neither Adela or 
will aim at the name. Extraordinary incidents do hot 
in the lives of many individuals, and neither of my little pin 
must expect theirs to be marked out as deserving nie 
' notice. I hope they will both endeavor to perform their par 
as true Christians, and neither seek nor desire to 7" a 
as conspicuous objects of public admiration. Whatever z 
world may think, the brightest ornament, the most Valuable 
accomplishment of a woman, is ‘a meck and quiet spit? 
and it has received its highest, noblest Commendation j, 
those words, it tis in the sight of God of great price.” I hon 
| my children you will ever bear in ming that the standard ,; 
\ the world is a factitious one; that many things highly esteem, 
I ed among men, are abomination in the eyes of God, One «i 
\ our inmost needful lessons, is to learn to value things accordine 
| to their relative importance; this is philosophy, but philosy 
| phy strictiy scriptural.” 

| “But, dear Mrs. Montague,” said Edward, “why shouli 
‘not every girl of talent aim at something great? Look . 
_ Esther and Judith in the Bible, also Jacl—they were hero. 
ines.” 

“But my dear Edward,” said Mr. Lansdale, “peculiar ci, 
| cumstances, extreme emergencies made them heroines, The 
'services they performed were doubtless by the direction o 
| Providence, and not of their own previous secking, The 
| character of Esther scems to have been truly feminine, Mog. 
' est, gentle and retiring in a great degree—yct did she prove, as 
| you have said, that she posssessed the very qualities which 
constitute heroism. She was wise, disinterested and yp. 
shrinking in the path of duty, though that path was fraught 
with peril and difficulty. With all she was troly pious— 
one cannot sufficiently admire the magnanimity of the resolye 


—— 
Wlerey. 


Grape 
OCeur 


she made to attempt the deliverance of licr dovoted people, at 
the hazard of offending a monarch, who sccms to have bec 
violent capricicus and tyrannical, and whose displeasure 
wrought so fearfully to its object. ‘J will go in unio the hing 
which is not according to the law, and if I perish, I perish 
Judith too, appears to have possessed qualities equally desirs- 
ble and commendable for a woman, with all the intrepidity and 
courage we would look for ina man. Mrs. Montague does 
not mean to depreciate those heroines of antiquity; she only 
wishes to discourage that dispusition which would innagine 
self the subject of singular difficulties, and requiring greater 
sympathy than the rest of the world. That ambition which 
desires its own agrandizement, which, discontented with its 
appointed lot, restlessly seeks to be uncommon, in order to be 
admired, should be discouraged. There are but few, the 
‘links of whose destiny are twisted with the chain on which 
the fate of nations is suspended,’ nor should we covet the dis. 
tinction of those few. But, I believe that it will ever be 
found that those whom Heaven has cailed to perform distin 
guished and important parts on the stage of liie, have been 
most exemplary in their private stations. It was in the exer. 
cise of quict obstrusive duty, that their spirits were disciplined, 
and their characters moulded for higher offices. Although 
one virtue,” he added, addressing Charles particularly, ‘doce 
not necessarily include another, still the habitual exercise of 
one leads to the acquisition of another. Humility will make 
us patient; paticnce implies charity, and he who has most 
charity, will be most useful. It hus been justly said by Mar- 
tial, ‘that the man who cannot live well to-day, will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow.’ On tie same principle he 
who does not know how to fulfil private duties, will be unit 
for public ones. They who best control themselves, are most 
capable of governing others. It may not be,” he continued 


| with a smile, while his eye wandered from Adcla to Grace, 


“that cither of those little girls will be called to fill such 
stations as Judith and Esther occupied, but they may an 
should aim at the attainment of their virtues. Those distia- 


‘seem to have returned willingly and quietly to their own 


peculiar paths, nor to have felt any yearning after continued 
honors.” 

“And I hope that Adela and Grace, will be equally modes 
and humble,” said Mrs. Montague, “and never fancy them- 
selves heroines.” 

“But that seems to be so tame,” said Henry, “surely if they 


” 
ecue 
tegue, 


Oa eT iti i “Henry intends to be 2 hero, himself, and I expect his wife 
wa ero,” exclaimed Edward, “a second ||said Mrs. Mortague, “who imagines herself superior to all || will be a heroine,” said Edward gaily. 
| “Exercise heroic virtues as much as you see fit, 


|| magnifying her slightest crosses, and asking the sympathy } Montague, “but do not fancy yourself a hero, Henry.” 


» said Mre. 


“J do not wish to be a fancied hero ma’am,” he revlied, 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 






















“Bat Mr. Lansdale has often, told us we all onght to aim at | a you will find difficulties enough in the path of life || conceal it. 

superiority and not to be content to plod along with the com- |) yet,” replied Madam de Villiers, “mine, Henry, although I “And don’t you think I will make a good man too Harry?” 
on herd. I should like to be eminent.” am a woman, has been marked with many a conflict. I be-| asked Edward. 

muThat is, Henry,” said his tator, “you would like to pos. | lieve,” she added, addressing Mr. Lansdale, “that few lives “Yes, but not like master Charles, sir.” 


sess in a great degree, those virtues which should render an || Pass without some struggles.” ; “So much for prejudice,” cried Edward gaily, “Charles you 
‘adividual ¢ vinent in the eyes of others, But remember my | “Few indeed he replied with feeling, “although the strug- ought to teach Harry philosophy. Then he will value things 
dear boy, while I would encourage you to scek even perfection |gles may vary in their character. But I see Henry has adop- || and persons according to their real worth.” 


both moral and intellectual, I would not have you governed || ted an opinion long held by some great men, that ‘the height|/ Charles now turned to Grace, of whom he had been parti- 


bya false principle. You must not be dazzled by the blaze ——— felicity is to strive with difficulties, and to conquer || cularly watchful throughout the day, lest the sad reflections 
gbich kindles round superior virtue, but love that virtue for — That is heroism, is it not, Henry?” | of the morning should revive, and inquired how she liked his 
its own sake, and seek it from pure motives. The only path | “¥ on sir, I think so.” ; ihorse. “Oh, he is beautiful,” returned the now happy and 
to certain exaltation is humility; not he who imagines himself)“ Then ves this race, you have my sincere wish for your suc- |) grateful child; “I think,” she added, “he would make a war 
great is really so, but he w ho conscious, even in its best | CCS%s provided you do not rush into difficulty, for the pleasure } horse.” 

estate, of the weakness of his nature, seeks to strengthen it by of contest; and when you gather laurels,” he added, stroking | “You have seen many of them, I suppose Grace, said Ed- 











ynion with God, and looks for his aid in the exercise of every the head of his aspiring pupil, “hang them on the cross of || ward, as they re-entered the house, “as your father was a 
fort. Nor ate those persons » hoin the world applauds as Christ, through whom I hope you will ever desire to conquer; | soldier?” 

great, and the siniles of fortune render distinguished, always but seck not, my boy, to wreathe them around your own i “Yes, a great many.” 

rorthy of distinction. Mrs. Montague has already told you, | brow.” ata ; “I wish,” observed Henry, that I had lived during the rev. 
that the standard of the world isa false one. Many whom “Pray, of what are pes thinking, Miss Adela, that you | olution, I should so have liked to assist in the liberation of my 
angels r¢ gard with admiration, and whom God approves, re- smile so saucily?” asked Edward playfully. l country.” 


ceive but little from their fellow men. Let the word of truth “That we ought all to be very wise and good,” replied || ‘Ihen you might have had more chance too of becoming a 
be the test by which you try yourselves. Aim indeed to be. Adela. ; | hero,” remarked Edward, “than in those peaceable times.” 
singularly useful, singularly good, but do not expect nor de- “I had the same idea but I fear you and I shall not profit | “You must be content with inward conflicts,” said Adela, 
sire to be renowned in the estimation of the multitude.” much. I know you still wish to pass through life envied and smiling. 

“] cannot help desiring it,” said Henry; “that is, Mr. admired; so do I. Well, Mrs. Montague, we have come to) ‘The ensuing morning the wind proved fair, and as soon 


Landsdale, I should like to feel that I was superior to other | Ne concluslon,” added the lively boy, “if contests are to!) ag their lessons were over, the boys had the pleasure of see- 
make heroes and heroines, Adela and I have left the wish to 





people. | ing their kite sailing through the wide expanse of ether. The 
‘ . r a) om ‘ 2 4 
«Bat you might fecl that with very superficial attainments, | be either.” ; ; | countenance of Grace expressed quite as much delight as 
Henry,” replied Mr. Landsdale, “do you know what pride “Do you expect your lives will pass without a struggle?” | Henry wished, although she said but little. 
‘ asked Madam de Villiers. 


ig” : |, “Come nearer this way,” said he, taking her hand and draw- 
“[ s:ppose you would call that feeling, pride,” said “We desire them to do so,” replied Edward,” and if we | ing her towards him, ‘you can sce it better. “Oh!” added 

ees, _ mect with difficulties, we will transfer them to Henry who he, as his kindling eye watched its progress, “Grace, does it 
5 certainly should; and believe me, my dear boy, pride is '8 8° fond of them.” | not make you wish to soar? It reminds me always of one 

totally distinct and far removed from virtue.” “You will never make a hero, I am sure, Edward,” said | pound down to earth, yet with an intellect unlimited. I al- 
“Do you mean to say that a man who is proud, cannot be Henry, piqued at his merriment. most wish the string would break.” 

eminent forany great virtue, sir?” asked Henry. “So be it,” returned Edward, “and then our paths will not “Ten it would fall, would it not?” asked the little girl, 


“[ will not say that pride cannot exist with the exercise Cross. You shall have little Grace for your companion,” thinking simply of the kite. 
of many desirable qualities, returned his tutor, “bat I must he added in a low voice, “and I shall have to take Adela. [here is a moral in that, Henry,” said Edward, who stood 
say that so far as it does exist, it sullies and deforms all vir- | Mr, Landsdale,” continued ae aloud, and in a more serious near, and held the chord, “many would soar high but to have 
tue. The heart, my dear, is that which gives its character to tone than he was wont to use, “do you think a private or pub- greater fall.” 
action. Ifthe source be polluted, cin the streams be free lic station really the most happy?” Henry looked vexed at his companion’s raillery, but his re- 
from taint? Who would approve a man whose pride was all, “That must ever remain a matter of opinion, Edward; ply was prevented by Grace, who called his attention to a 
ready so exorbitant as to make him look down on all around tastes are so diversified that one cannot decide for another.. pird which was flying near the kite. - 
him? His sclf-sufliciency would need no aliment.” | Experience will be found the only ccrtain test. Nor do I “What do you suppose that bird is thinking of, Grace?” 
“A dose of physic would suit it best, I think,’ said Ed- think, as I before intimated, that our own wishes could, if said Edward. 
ward laughing, “or avery low dict, something to reduce gratified bestow a state free from much alloy, Man isa af expect it wonders what the kite is,” she replied. 
it.” | changeable being; what he wills to-day, will be disagreable “Or is offended at such a strange thing’s attempting to 
Henry reddened. | tomorrow. We take different views of things, and the same  ghare the supremacy of tie air with it,” said Edward, “but 
“But you do not mean to look down on us all, Henry,” | PoFSOnS see things in quite contrary light as they increase in’ what would it say if Henry’s wish were granted, and he 
said Charles gently, “I understand your meaning perfectly. | YC@rs- We will now close this long discussion with those were up there? I think we must try and make a pair of 
He only wishes to deserve approbation, Mr. Lansdale; wheth- lines you read yesterday, and liked so much, Charles. Give wings tor him; he is so fond of flying, Grace woald you tie 


~— 5 . ee - alice 

er he win it,or not. He desires to perforin really great ac- | US Dryden’s transtation. them on while I held him?” 

tions, and ke called to fill a lofiy station of life. He docs tharfes immediately repeated the following: ' Ife would not like to be held,” replied the little girl with 
’ y s I g 

not wish to think himself superior to others whether he is or “Intrust thy fortune to the powers above, simplicity, “and it is not right to tease people.” 

not.” Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant “Ue could not tease me, child,” said Henry angrily, and 
ee Viat their unerring wisdom sees thee waut. 43 } 

“No,” said Henry, “but to be truly and honestly so.” {fn goodness as in greatness they excel: walking proudly away. 


iecti i : . i! that we love selves b also well.’”? 
“Ihave no objection to that,” replicd his tutor, “if your ETE Oe Saved meee CORSA a0 teel 


“There he’s offended, and I’m sure I did but jest with 
make the law of God the test of your superiority to others. On this day Mrs. Montague presented her grandson with a hii,” said Edward, “but he never knows how to take a joke. 
But remember, my dear Henry, humility is the distinguish-| handsome horse; and after dinner, when all had been ren- Here, Gharles, hold the chord while I go and make friends 
ing badge of the Christian hero, and I cannot consent, dered happy and comfortable, at least for the time, by this with Uenry.” 
that you should he a mere heathen hero. Be great but. excellent woman’s persevering efforts, Charles invitcd lus “SVhat have you done to him Edward,” inquired Clifford 
let your greatness be based on goodness, and your superi- mother and the little girls tothe door to look at his present. — approaching. 


ority untarnished by pride. I have thought that angels must “I want you to name it for me, dear mother;” he said, as “Nothing, but laugh at him.” 

look with particular wonder on the absurd spectacle of a proud thcy admired the really beautiful aniinal. “Bat Bruce,” replicd Charles, “you know he had rather be 

man; one who is wise in his own conccit.” “I shall be at a loss to find an epithet suited to his merits,” flogged than ridiculed. You ought to understand Ormsby ere 
“But if aman be actually superior to others, he must be she replied smiling. “Suppose,” added she, stroking him this, and avoid irritating him.” 


conscious of it, or he will want judgement,” said Edward. gently with her hand. ‘We commemorate the day on which he “But I did not mean to irritate him, Clifford. 1 say ten 
“The best and greatest of men will still possess a thousand || was bestowed, by calling him after the prince of Abyssinia, times inore to you, and you never get angry.” 

weaknesses and infirmitics, which, theugh, unperceived by | Rasselas. You will thus always identify him with the story “Thereis no credit in that,” Charles replied, “I never 

multitude, must be perceptable enough to themselves; and) your grandmother told on this day, and remember the con- mind redicuie.” 

*she | “No,and therefore I do not care to tease you. But Henry 

that as high as he has ettained he is nevertheless below the | said smiling, “not at all content with his present situation.” is so quick.” 

height he might have reached, are sufficient to keep him hum- | “Thank you, dear mother for suggesting the idea,” said “For that reason you should avoid offending him. We all 

ble. Besides he is ever forced to acknowledge ‘what have |!Charles eagerly, “he shall be called Rasselas. Surely,” con- have our weaknesses, Edward, and now that you have dis. 

Ithat 1 did not receive?” My greatness is derived, not in- |, tinued he with a cheek flushed with emotion, “if I do not covered Henry’s, instead of wounding him, you should try to 

herent.” | prove a good man, I must have a heart more than usnaliy cor- render him as invulnerable in his temper as he is in prin- 
“I remember,” said Adela, “that I was reading about Alex- ‘| rupt; for I have the kindest the best of friends, who always ciple. Henry has an excellent heart and he may correct his 

ander to you the other day, Mr. Lansdale, and it is said of | try to make my associations bright and profitable ones. Ido temper. At all events, you ought not to increase his irrita- 


these with the consciousness which a good man ever fvels,) versation which followed. I think too he looks restless,’ 


him that sleep reminded him that he was mortal.” ||not remember a birth-day of my dear grandmother’s that has_ bility.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lanedale, but hed Alexander been bet- i not taught me some useful lesson.” | “That is all very true. But I let Henry say any thing he 
‘er acquainted with himself, he woald have guesscd his close | «But you will prove a good man; I am sure you will, mas- pleases to me, and never get angzy. Besides, fle spoke 
dliance with humanity from far greater weaknesses than |/ter Charles,” said the groom, who stood near. cross to Grace, and she did nothing.” 


that which renders sleep necessary.” \ “Do you think so, Harry?” asked Charles. I “Oh! never mind that,” said Grace eagerly, “I knew he 
After a pause Henry again said, “well I have always | “Yes; Iam sureofit. You were alwuys good like, from a'; was burt.” 

thought that I should like to conquer almost invincible diffi- p tittle boy.” { “And perhaps I am to be blamed for that too,” observed 

tatea, to attain a summit, where I would be the wonder of |} The blunt warmth with which the old negro spoke, Edward thoughtfully, “well, I will go and talk with him.” 


ue jbrought a tear to the eye of Charles, but he turned away to}} Henry woul not be appeased, he repelled all Edward’s ad. 






























































vances. “Then I will care no more a 
and he joined his companions. 
The day passed heavily away, to rmsby: he felt unhappy, 


for he felt resentful, and all angry feelings are unhappy ones. || 
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bout it,” oad Bruce | ecter so happily corresponds with their literary standing, I || deep thought. On nearer examination, 








we may recognize 


spent an evening of calm and rational enjoyment, on which | them as the same we had left on Anawou’s rock, The 


I can look back with pleasure, unalloyed, and which I hope 
it may be my good fortune often to have repeated. How 


skimmed silently along over the placid water, no Noise break 
ing the death-'ike stillness, save the hollow sound of the pe. 


He was conscious that he ought not to have been so offended || much more delightful, thus to spend the few hours which can | dle, as it struck the wave. Neither appeared desirous of ip 
with the playful railery of his friend, and still more conscious) be spared from tlie toil of business, than to resort to the The- || terrupting the silence of their several meditations, ; 


that he ought to have been satisfied with his apology. Then |atre, or perchance to the Groggery, or the Gambling Table, | 


After advancing for some distance, the canoe was final} 


he had spoken harshly to Grace, a poor little orphan; whom |/as too many in this favored country are in the habit of | moored urder shelter of two projecting rocks, that formed g 


every one should treat with kindness. Still he would not | 
make the first advances; he was too proud. | 


commiserating eye of Grace. Witt a timidity which evinced |) 


some fear of being repulsed, she tendered him some beautiful \ I had intend giving a slight sketch of the persons and man- 
prints she held, saying, “here are some pictures they all think || ners of your correspondents named above, but I have been so. 
very pretty; would you like to see them? they relate to bat- often interrupted, and find mysclf so prone to digression at 
| this time, that I must defer the execution of my plan until a 
He replied by throwing his arms around her, and kissing | «more convenient season.” In the mean time Iam your friend 


tles.” 


her check, while the tears started to his eyes. The sudden | 
movement startled Grace, but Henry said, “I did not mean i 
to frighten you, Grace. You are the sweetest little girl in| 
the whole world, and I shall love you as long as I live. Yes, 
let me see the pictures; if they were without merit I should | 
like them I know.” The prints were some which the Count | 
Lanis“i had given to his little daughter, and represented war- 
like scenes in Poland. 

“J should like to keep this one, myself,” said Henry, se- 
lecting the smallest one, representing the parting of a soldier 
with his family, “will you give it to me Grace? It will do 
me good, whenever I look at it. It shall be my talisman. I}! 
will take good care of it.” She consented, and Ormsby recov- |/ 


ered his good humor. 








SKETCHES. 
No. I. 





Original. 


Messrs. Editors: I am not one of those who have either || 
time or inclination to indulge in idle romance or affected sen- || 
timentality. The active duties of life and its sober realities, || 
have long since hanished from my mind the dream-like illu- 
sions of youthful fancy; and the gossamer web which was |) 
woven by the fairy fingers of imagination, has been long | 
blown aside by the breath of experience. I am_ neither poet || 
nor romancer myself, nor am I inuch affected by the displays i 
of those who exercise themselves in these capacities. And 
yet, gentlemen, I am neither a misanthrope, nor even a stoic. 
I think myself as susceptible of tender and elevated emotions | 
as many who write poetry, and as much alive to the calls of 
humanity as those who pen such romantic storics for the won- | 
derment and delight of the babes of Parnassus. 

And now, gentlemen, having given you a brief outline of | 
myself—if you think that Iam not tov old-fashioned—too 
obsolete for this refined age, and your romance-loving readers, 
I may occasionally, when my business will permit me, occupy | 
a small niche in your Monument, for the exhibition of plain | 
facts, which are too often forgotten in the regions of Poesy 
and Romance. 

I have said [ was no poet nor romancer; but I must tell you, 
that when the toils and drudgery of this worky-day world | 
have been gone through with, and the mind is at ease, I love 
to mingle with those spirits who yet retain all their original 
freshness,—upon whom the heavy mantle of this world’s cares 
has not yet fallen, but who in the spring-tide of hope, 
are by the effort of their imiginations clothing the earth 
with brightness, and filling the heavens with glory. 

It was lately my lot to enjoy such an associoution;—and 
Iwish for a moment that I could call back the impressions 
as they rose upon my mind at that time, so as to transfer 
them in all their living truth to your pages.—First, in that |} 
group to which I would introduce you, was the gentle “Lucy i 


} 


Seymour,”whese effusions have so often added grace and || 


beauty to the Monument;—there also was the refined and cul- } 
tivated “a. a. L.,” who brought so much polished marble, for , 
the erection of yourliterary cdifice; next was the laughter lov- || 
ing“Giles McQuiggin,” whose sketches have enlivened many a i 
dall hour, and sent the blue-devils from many a sombre heart; | 
and our ancient fricnd, the classic “c. c. c.,” who has so- 





| 


| 
| 
| 





ably aided in laying the foundations of the Monument in the} 
affectations of the people, was also there;—and “E. y. R ,”"whose 
pen still moves with its accustomed strength and beasts —| 
and the sententious “Benjamin Brief,” with his shewed and 
pleasant observations, and others with whom it was not my 
pleasure to become acquainted. 

Surrounded by this circle, whose moral and religious char- 


doing. 


I think much might be done bv parents, and those who 

He was sitting alone by the window, feeling melancholy, | have the care of young people, to correct their morals and re-| 
with his face buried in his hands, when his arm was) fine their hearts, by placing in their hands such papers as the | 
lightly touched, and looking up hastily, he met the gentle | Monument, filied with pure sentiment, good morals, and reli-| 


gious intelligence. 


and well wisher. B. H. R. 
TO ELIA. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 





Thanks, lady, for a strain so sweet, 
Breathing from feeling’s mystic lyre, 

With music of the heart replete, 
Wrought with the true promethean fire. 


Well might it give “a moment’s ease,”” 
To call forth such a touching lay, 

And round the darkness of disease, 
Shed somewhat of a joyous ray. 


Of all the gifts of earth, there’s none 
More highly prized than sympathy, 

And thine is dear, though, lady, won 
By weary hours of pain to me. 


Yes, I have been by suff’ring nurst, 
And life has oft a burden seem’d, 
Yet have [ felt amidst the worst, 
That mercy on my pathway gleam’d. 


And thongh the shadow of the tomb, 
Has gather’d o’er successive years, 
Life still to me is fraught with bloom— 
I call not earth a “vale of tears.” 


Though clouds oftimes its skies deform, 
And from its soil the rank weed grows, 

Yet gleams the bow amidst the storm, 
And near the thistle springs the rose. 


Nor would I wish to change my lot, 
With all the pain which | have known, 

Thongh I may soon sleep cold—forgot, 
Beneath the Jone sepulchral stone. 


For He who knows our every need, 
Hath mark’d our paths of life in love, 
May nine and thine, kind stranger, lead 
To endless, changeless bliss above! 


CANZONET. 


Original. 
Ask why a blush o’erspreads the rose, 
Its beanteous leaf in crimson dyed; 
Why round the busy zephyr blows, 
And waves the flower in stately pride? 


Ask why the lilies drooping shed 

The dew-drop from their pallid leaf; 
Why each reclines its lovely head, 

As weigh’d to earth with bitter grief? 


Sarah vouchsafed the rose a kiss, 
The modest lilly she disdained; 
Who would not weep such joy to miss! 
Who would not blush such bliss obtained! J. W. E. 


PHILIP—THE WAMPANOAG."' 


Original. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean 
This is not solitude.*’—Byron. 


It was early in the evening of the same day, which intro- 
duced the reader to the family circle of Bedford Howard, that 
a small canoe was wending its solitary way over the streain 
which I have before mentioned, as known by the several 
names of Rehoboth, Taunton and Fall River. Three sava- 
ges composed the crew—two of whom were engaged in pro- 
pelling it onwards—the third sat silent, spparently buried in 


|| small still cove. The Indian who had acted as helmsman 
leaping on shore, beckoned his companivuns to follow, se 
disappeared up the ascent. The spot was one if Possible, of 
more grand and imposing appearance than the cavern and its 
vicinity. A huge mount rose up nearly perpendicularly from 
the water’s edge, to a height of two or three hundred feet 
|| forming at almost equal distances of eight or ten feet, shelves 
|or ledges sufficiently broad for three men to walk abreast, 
|| This appearance continued for nearly a mile cither way from 
| the spot where the canoe landed, and furmed a sort of pyra. 
| mid to the eye of the observer on the river. The Indians 
wound their way along the shore for some distance, then q]. 
most perpendicularly up a rough path cut out in the rock. 
This brought them to the first ledge, to the extent of which 
they procecded, then ascended up another path to the seconj 
ledge, and soon to the top. But here the grandeur of the 
mount was lost in the enchanting scene that spread itself 
around. The unruffled river rolled gently along; its waters 
glistening in the moon-beams, that marked their flow far 
around the base of the overhanging promontory. Far of, 
over the island, now called Rhode Island, that buy on the op- 
posite side of the river, might be seen the ocean, his “hoary 
mane” waving in the wind, as the rising swells scattered the 
bursting spray from their tops. On another side lay the dark, 
grim-looking woods, forming a dreary and chilling contrast tg 
the brightness and beauty around. 

On the side immediateiy opposite to that on which ou 
travellers ascended, the monntain sloped off gradually for 
more than two miles, until it again became the shore of the 
same river; which there emptied into the bay. It was in this 
| direction, that arose the village of wigwams that now met 
the view, belonging to the warlike nation of the Wampa- 
noags. At some distance from the village, and almost upon 
the very apex of the mountain, arose a solitary wigwam, in 
all respects similar to the rest. The spot where it stood, is 
still known as the residence of the Wampanoag chief. 

From the opening that led into the village at the side on 
which the three savages approached, a long and uncouth 
|looking tent extended out, apparently of more durable and 
studied construction than any of the wigwams. Througha 
| small hole in the top, issued a curl of smoke, accompanied 
|| with a transient spark. It was the council tent of the tribe, 
I and the destination of our travellers. Like the wigwams it 
was made of the blackest materials, and from its roof pro 
j Jected sticks and boughs belonging to the underwood of 
|| which its covering was composed. ‘I'he whole was boldly re- 
| lieved against the white clouds now gathering over the sky, 
\ 
| 
| 








|and seemed like so many giant figures standing up into 


|view. Here and there was seen, in magnified proportions, 





the dim outline of a man, as some tall Indian passed along 
| with stealthy tread among the houses. The fires in the tents 
and without, cast a mournfui glare around, and gave a ghastly 
coloring to the surrounding objects. The impression was 
ome that, when amid the habitations of the dead, disturbed 
|| as the silence was, only by the yelping or grow! of a wateb- 
|| dog, or the foot-step of sone vigilant savage, like the treed 
i of some wandering spirit amid the tombs. 

|| The progress of the three Indians was arrested by the 
i quick “heugh” of the sentinels, the watchful Philip himsel!, 
'as he brought his rifle to his shoulder, and the click of the 
Hlock as he drew it back, gave token of his determination tc 
| stop them. 

| ‘Anarwou!” exclaimed the leader. 

The rifle dropped upon the ground: and Philip seizing the 
‘hand of his general, and giving the usual salutation to the 
rest, led them forwards into the council, 











CHAHTER X. 

“War mouldeth there each weapon to his deed.”—Childe Harold. 

Seated on’ both sides of the tent, to which I have alluded, 
extending a long distance without, were warriors of the 
Wampanoag and Narraganset tribes, to the number of five or 
six hundred. The squaws and children were confined to the 
wigwams and the inclosure they formed, nor dared to inter- 
tupt with their voice or presence, the solemnity and stillness 
of the meeting. Anawon and his companions were conduct- 
ed to the head of the assembly, at the innermost end of the 
tent, where a seat wis reserved for him on a hewn out log 
beside his king. His father, who was known by the nam 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
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of Pis 


karet, and who, as we have said was very aged ascend. 





| gees have bright eyes.My br thers must be watchful. Their ful boats of these improved times? 


aahigh platform, on which had been erected a seat, and de- || mouth must be shut. Let us lovk to our own; can the In- 


signed 
erence- 





Our opinion is, that the Pulaski was unfit for the sea, and 


evidently for two persons of great distinction and rev. | dian forget. The white man over the water” (meaning the i that her destruction was owing in a great degree to her being 

An old Indian, far more aged than Piskaret, and | whites at Salem, Plymouth, and generally those in Massa. | 
spparently approximating the state of second childishness, | chusetts) “must see the Indian coming, but he must not count | 
t 


beautiful ut the expense of better qualities. 
While on the subject, we mention a fact, and offer a few 


yas already there. In his hand he held a long staff reach- |/ his foot-steps. He must hear his gun—he must die. Philip | comments, in regard to the engeneers employed in steam ves- 


ing ¢ 
of beads an 


» the ground, hung round in a fanciful style with strans | shall hear the pale-face coming. Anawou must fight by his 
dribbons. From his head, hung a short and thin | friends in the strong wigwam, and he must not forget—Ana- 


tuft of silvery-white hair, without ornament or band, save a || won is an Indian.” 


narrow strip of white satin, the ends of which flowed over 


his left car. Through both ears, were large and beauifu 
rings of polished tortoise shell. 


\ A murmur of consent followed, and the council broke up. 
1|! All understood the words of their chief. Anawon was to go 


One, somewhat larger, || © Salem to engage the whites. Philip, whom they most 


ind of a different material, hung through his nose. His | feared, was to await their approach to Mount Tlope, where he 


forehead might have been wrinkled, but it was not discerni 


| knew they come in search of him. 


le, through the numerous scars and gashes that still re- | When all had departed, one savage, the same who had read 
: fo] 


mained, from the “tattooing,” to which he had subjected 
himself when young. But his sunken eye and truly Indian 
risage, perceptible even in his aged face, plainly told of one 
that had been great in his day. This was the renowned 


Massassoit, father of the Wampinoag king. 


The calumet (or pipe of peace) was passing around, and | 
whiffs, passed it to his neigh- | 
bor, who did likewise. All maintained the most rigid si- 
lence, nor suffered any thing to turn them from one fixed po- 
sition. They sat like so many statues, save in the movement i 
made by those passing the pipe. It had gone the rounds of | 


each one, giving two or three 


the assembly, and Philip arose.— 


“The Yeugees have faces like the sun, but their heart is | 


like the black cloud. They go like the wind, that barely 


moves the leaf, but when it gets strong, it throws down the || 
trees, and tears up the branches and roots from their place. | 


Is the Yengee the friend of my people? My father put forth 
his hand to help the wolf, he gave him food, and now he has 
grown strong, he bites the children of Massassoit. The pale. 
face must go away from the land! Can the Indian forget?” 

Philip was one of few words. Whenever he spoke, it was 
to the point, and invariably when counselling for battle,—he 
concluded with the words, “Can the Indian forget?’; His 
subjects always understood them. Anawon broke the silence: 

“My chief has spoken true: The Yeugce must not build 
his wigwam again on the land of the red man. He must not 


stay in the places of the Indian. The Yeugee must dic!” 1 
And placing his hand on his tomahawk—“he must die to- 


morrow.” 
Alow murmur of surprise run through the assembly for a 


single moment. Piskaret followed his son. 

“My son is right. The Yeugee has wronged him. He 
has stolen his brothers, and putin the strong wigwam his 
own sons. The pale-fuce will come to-morrow to take away 
his squaw. The pale-face hateth Anawou. Can the swift 


deer, when he is wounded, love the sharp arrow of the hun-| 


ter? To-morrow let the pale-face die!” 


Massassoit struck his staff upon the platform, and a death. 


like silence prevailed. His voice was low, but clear. 


“My sun counsels wisdom, and the Great Spirit tells me to 


obey him; My children, your father has seen many pale- 


faces, but none of the long-haired scalps hang in his wig: | 
wam. The scalps of the pequods and the Canadas, which I | 
have taken, can cover my wigwam. and hang up around it, | 
but I have not one of the long-haired to put with them. | 


The Yeugees are the friends of Massassoit, but they are the 
foes of my children. 
must not burt the Yeugee; and the words of the Great Spirit 
gowith his staff. Let Sausaman come tome.” Here the 
old chief took a paper tied with red and blue ribons, from his 
belt, and gave it to the Indian who approached, 

This Indian called Sausaman, had been partly educated by 
the whites. He had lived with them years before, and they 
had dealt kindly towards him. He loved them almost as his 
own people. He could read, though imperfectly. 

He took the paper from* Massuassoit, and after much diffi- 
cally explained it to the council. It was a document, con- 
laining the grant of certain lands to the whites, by Massa- 
soit. They had not as yet transgressed beyond the limits, 


bot their near approach and temporary encroachments, had | 


made the Indians fearful. This related altogether to the 
whites in Massachusetts. When he had finished, the old 
Man took the paper from him, and resumed. 

“My children, your father is fast growing old;—the land is 
not his—for the Great Spirit has called him—he is preparing 
‘ogo. His son is good, he is a great warrior. Massassoit is 
proud of Philip; what he says, shall be done. Let the pale. 
face die.” And the old man broke the staff he held, and cast 
itftom him, and streved the pieces of the paper over the 
gtound, and then tottered from the tent. 

Philip sprang to his feet— 
“Manetoh has said—who shall dare disobey. The Yeu- 


The staff of your father tells him, he || 


_the paper, erceped cautiously over the spot whefe Anawon 
, had approached, and with lightning step sprang down the 
steep declivity. In a short time afterwards, the moon broke 
|from the clouds that ccncealed her, and shed her pale light 


Providence. BANQUO. 


To be continued. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 
| ‘Marble for the Monument,’ No XLV., by A. A. L.—*What is Death!’ by | 
| Lucy Seymour ,—‘ Passages from the Diary of a Student,’ by Le Roy,— 
Stanzas ‘Written on Table Rock, Niagara Falls,’ by R. B., and other 
articles, are filed for publication. 





» 


| 
| Thé motto of ‘Philo Critic’s*? communication, is all we deem worthy of 


“publication; and Pope, we believe, enjoys the praise of having written | 

that. We think it applicable to many writers— we do not mean the | 
‘babes of Paruassus’ — of the present day, and thereture give it to our | 
readers: 


Now they who reac!) Parnassus’ lofty crown 
Einploy their pains to spurn some others down; 
And while self love each jelous writer rules, 

| Coutending wits become the sport of fouls; 

| But still the worst with mo-t regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend, 

To what base ends, and by abject ways, 

Are mortals urg’d through sacred Just of praise! 
Ah! ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor iu the criuce Jet the man be lost. 

| Charles says he is a ‘young riter:’—we believe hin, and commend him } 
for his frankness. He must remam a little longer in ‘Jerico;’ and if he | 
would pay some attention to the rudiments of his ‘mother tongue,’ it | 
|| might, by the time his ‘beard begins to grow,’enable hin at least to spell 
correctly. 


Lines written ina Grave-yard,’ by Sacristan, are not original. 
said truly,—and it applies to more than our correspodent— 


| 
{ 


| 
| 





i] 
i| 
Cowper | 
| cas : 
| And *tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 

Whate’er we write, we bring forth nothing new, 
} 
| 


| THE MONUMENT. 
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| BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1838. 
\| perenne = —— mn — I = 

Tue ruLaski.—We ask leave to say a few things in refer- 
‘ence to this ill-fated boat, in a strain somewhat different | 
| from the startling end perhaps overwrought annoucements of | 
ithe disasters of the day. The attention of public has been 
|called to the fact; with the sad story, every one is familiar, 
|and every one converses in melanchely mood. All deplore,— 
;some denounce,—but few very few think of the manner in| 
which evils of the sort may be prevented. Upon this part of | 
i the subject we will confine our remarks. We remember hav. | 
ing seen the Pulaski shortly after she was launched, and to us 

















she appeared to be any thing but a vessel fit for the sea. We 
|| remarked to a friend at our side, an intelligent physician of 
! this city, that we should not like to risk a passage beyond the | 
'| Capes, in a vessel so light,—so apparently flimsy. Huis reply | 
} was, “you should have seen her when she first slid into the | 


| water, she laid side upwards with one edge of her deck al. | 


upon a man gliding in a swift canoe over the still waters to || 


) sels, 

The Captain of a celebrated steamboat, having been requested 
| by severai of the passengers, to “push ahead a little faster,” 
\| ordered the engineer to “clap on more steam.” 

|| “Captain,” replied the engineer, “a little more steam may 
\| blow the whole of us into eternity.” 

| “Put on the steain I say, its no business of yours,” return. 
| ed the Captain, with an oath. 

|| “You must excuse me,” said the engineer, I cannot do it, 
the boat is up to her speed, and I know she will blow up if 
I attempt to increase it.” 


The Captain swore, and threatened, to no purpose, the en- 
gineer was firm, and the boat and contents were saved. As 
soon as the boat landed, the man was reported to the owners 
|of the boat and discharged; a fool for the Captain was em. 
ployed, and on the next trip the boat was blown toatoms, 
|| We do not think think that steamboat engineers should be 
either employed by or dependant upon the will of the Captain. 
The company owing the boat should engage his services, and 
he should be amendable in no way to the Captain for his con- 
duct. No man however should be employed in the capacity 
of engineer in such situation, unless he possessthe sufiicient 
qualifications for an office so important, to test which, he 
should be examined by a board of suitable persons, from whom 
credentials should be obtained in some proper and lawful 
form. 





i] 


The subject is certainly worthy of the consideration of per- 
sons interested in matters of the sort, and we sincerely hope 
the Congress of our country may ‘forget for a time their par- 
ty ammosities and unite upon some scheme to prevent acci- 
dents from the bursting of steamboat boilers. 


We refer our readers to the chapter from the ‘Polish Or- 
phan in to-day’s paper, and hope they will be so well pleased 
with the style and sentiments of the fair author, as to 
purchase herworks. 





CHAMBERS EDINBURG JoURNAL.—The late numbers of the 


~||reprint of this journal contain papers of interest and value, 


and support the usual character of the work. W. N. Harri- 
son, agent. 





RASHNESS, 


Rashness is a great enemy to prudence. The natural vi- 


| vacity and warmth of youth and of people of sanguine tem. 


pers, makes this folly very conspicuous in them. It is re- 
markable that on most points of decorum, the female sex have 
the advantage of us. This cannot be owing to any difference 
in natural abilities, or to greater experience or knowledge of 
the world—but to the natural timidity of their tempers, joined 
| with the delicacy of their education, which prevents their be- 
having in the forward and precipitate manner we often do, to 
the disparagement of our prudence and the disappointment 





of our disigns. 





Select Sentences from the German. 
The christian has indeed his star in heaven, like the wise 
men of the east; but he must also hold his lamp in his hand 


like the five wise virgins. 
To try to ameliorate religion by means of reason, seems 


las if a man were to attempt toregulate the course of the sun 





|| most in the water.” l 
|| ‘That is to say she was lopsided as the sailors have it, and 
‘according to our informant, large and heavy blocks were fas. | 
| tened to her keel to keep her straight in the water. ‘This I 
'| may be a matter of but little moment, as the boat may have |) 
! been well built, and her position in the water perfectly cor- i 
'rect. The objection we make is to the model of the boat; she | 
|| was very long, and very narrow, so narrow and so sharpened 
| towards the keel that the weight of a single person walking i 
| over the deck would cause her to careen to an alarming de- 
||gree. Her build, may have been admirable, as regards a swift 

i boat, wretchedly in deficient as a safe one. 

The improvements so boasted of, in speed, are made at the | 
imminent risk, and unpardonable destruction of life, and we | 
think it high time that our ship builders should abandon their 
efforts to make swift boats, and devise models for safety. Who 
| had not rather take his passage in one of the uld fashioned | 








{ 
| 











the seas, than in the flimsy, fashionable, and it may be beauti- 


by his family timepiece. cn 

Where reason speculates, religion possesses in living con. 
viction. ‘The philosopher reflects, the christian sees. Bless- 
ed is the christian; his body serves his soul—his soul serves 
his God. ey 

The hour-glass reninds us not only of the rapid flight ot 
time, but also of the dust to which we must ere long be re- 
duced. 

Without humility man is an eternal lie. 

Many are the flowers which open under the influence of 
the sun; one only, however, does so invariably. My heart, 
be thou the sunflower; be not only open to divine influence; 
likewise obey thy God. 

The truly relgious man casts into one scale, houses, lands, 
merchandise, fame; in the other he places the worth of his 
immortal spirit, and thus exclaims, “What shall it profit me 


broad vessels of other days, which may stand the rolling of | if I gain the whole world and lose my soul, or what shall I 


give in exchange for my soul?” 


























































 §TANZAS. 


BY J. B. HAYES. 


Original. 
A sigh—a tear! what is there in it? 
The one’s an idle breath of air; 
The other twinkles for a minute, 
And Jeaves the heart unscathed by care; 
And smiles, that seem divinely glowing, 
But gleams of light that idly play 
O’er life's dull current’s ebbing—flowing— 
Mere spirks that follow joy’s decay! 
And what is life? protracted dreaming! 
Diversified by hopes and fears, 
Its sky o’ercast—its transient gleaming 
But light and shade our checkered years. 


A sigh!—it is the soul’s oblation— 
The incense of a feeling heart, 

Tis love confess’d, or expectation— 
A something words cau ne’er impart. 

A tear'—it is affection’s treasure— 
Tis pity’s smile, or love’s excess, 

Tis hope, —‘tis fear,—tis grief, or pleasure, 
It is the balm of deep distress; 

And life’s our all, though quickly speeding, 
A space but for repentance given— 

A way to death eternal leading, 
Or guides the weary soul to heaven. 


Oumberland Md. 


SONNETS. 
BY C. M. F. D. 
Original. 
V. 
(Written in great pain.) 
Tell me no more of life and fame; 
Of place, distinction and a name— 
On! what are these to me; 
Since I am everdoomed to pain! 
How quickly throbs my fev’rish brain! 
From this frail tenement I fain 
Would instantly be free. 
Although [ know that fierce disease 
On me has laid its hand, a peace 
Worth more than life is mine: 
If my young sun shall set in gloom, 
Sweet flowrets on my grave will bloom, 
And far beyond the dreary tomb 
In paradise [ll shine. 


No. VI. 
THE SONG OF CREATION. 


There comes from the deepest recess of the sea, 

The sprite of a sweet and soft melody; 

It sweeps o’er the lawn, and it broods o’er the stream, 
And gently reposes upon the mooubeam. 

The wild-flower so tender scarce gives to its tread; 

It seeks the sweet rose-leaf, and makes there its bed, 
It kisses the dew from the light blade of grass, 

And mingles its notes with winds as they pass. 

The hues of the bubble that springs from the wave 

It sports with, and seeks in the streamlet to lave; 

It floats on the bright clouds that curtain the west, 
And sinks with the sun in the ocean, to rest. 

The song which it breathes is the sweet song of bliss— 
‘Praise be to the God who made beauty like this!’ 


ec ———> 


SAVAGE, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERAT 


— 


URE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 









i WOMAN, | DRAWING-ROOM MELODIES, 
| is di he || I. 
What lawyer has not observed this difference between the Rae 
‘sexes, namely: If a woman is indicted fur an offence, who) SONG OF BOTANY BAY. 
attends her in the’ awful presence of Justice, to console and || Original. 


cheer her, braving the stare of the gaping crowd, the humili-| — 


. ° JAir—s . 
ation of such companionship and such connection? A moth- Air—She is far from the land &c,— 


er, orasister. How seldom a father, a brother or a husband! |, He is far from the land where his young paddies sleep, 


. c nee > And the night birds around him are flying: 
? Al-| ; eos 
| If a man is placed in the bar, who 1s solicitous for him Cold, cold blows the wind, and no whiskey to keep 


. . | 
| ways his aged mother, his broken hearted wife, or his sorrow- The heart-broken felon from dying. 
ing daughter. Shame, sorrow, degradation, contempt are all 


. He sings the wild s f tile Dear Baiivn tine 
| forgotten in the strength of woman’s love. How seldom in a : ild songs of his dear native boge, 


And remembers the fun of a ‘waking’— 





‘man’s! If he attends—and when do*s he?—his looks towards | How little they think, those cold listening frogs, 
|the prisoner at the bar, though his nearest relative, is often) How the bones of the minstrel are shaking. 
dark and scowling, a sense of shame that attaches to himself, ) lies Risk Nove in Wi Sistah ner Ges tan 
'| weighing on him at the very crisis of the prisoner’s fute. A’ It was all that to life had endeared him; ; 
| woman’s look is that of compassion and sympathy. She || ’T was wicked, so far from the Still-house to send, 
‘thinks not of her own situation, or of the opinion of the | And to keep the dear ‘critter’ behind him.— 

crowd around her, as regards herself if she glances at them | Oh make him a grave on some dry rocky height, 
‘it is only when some part of the testimony makes for or | Unwashed by the wild ocean’s billow, 


That the water he hated with all his might, 


against him, or the judge or the lawyer speaks upon some || May not moisten his cold earthy pillow! 


‘strong point, that she may discern their opinion of his fate. | 


She watches his his eye; every movement: is she near hi.x, |\ Il. 
'she’anticipates his every want—she hands him the glass of | -lir—The harp that once through Tara‘s halls’— 
'| water to quench the fever that anxiety has produced—she | The voice that once high through my halls 


| walks by his side from the court to the prison, and from the I ees eg meee mm 
Now rings no more within these walls!— 


ee . f aia? 
| prison to the court, she sits as near to him in the court as} Poor Mary Ann is dead! 
| possible—she would sit in the bar with him, would it allow, So the best wives must die at last, 
her—sce waits for hours, to exchange one word with him | Their reign of terror o’er, 
‘| through the grated door: she rakes and scrapes all she can to), Ran nee rt aaee ene Cee tet, 
‘ f : il Are felt and heard no more!— 
make him decent at his trial that his appearance may preduce | 


(| a favorable impression. If the awful verdict is against htm, || No more on knives and fenders bright, 
| she forsakes him not though all the world have forsaken | Bo eons dienes Sa 

| . pe f \| ve gathering rust, an awful sight, 
him. In the last extremety, she is by his side with a love The coming ruin telle— 

that, like a noble arch, pressure strengthens. She attends | My servants now so sel lom wake, 
|at the very foot of the gallows; his ignominy, his ill-treatment | The only sign they give— 


‘ . | Is when some cups ors 
of her are not thought of. Whose wail was that, which, || Po seew te cas ak, 


‘when the fatal drop fell, pierced every heart with the convic. |, aoe 
‘| tion that there was one whose pang was keener even than the | 

dying convict? “I'was hers. And she will beg his body and . ; 
|| compose decently the distorted limbs, and bury hiin with care. On style, Milton holds this language: ‘For me, reader, 


| The spot where he is laid, though known as the murderer’s | although I omnes “y Tam utterly untrained in those rules 
which best rhetoricians have written in any learned language, 


yet true eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty 
love of truth; and that whose mind soever is fully possessed 
with a fervent desire to know good things, and with the dear. 
est charity to infuse the knowledge of them into others— 


ON LITERARY STYLE. 


! grave which the world points to with horror, and where su- 
I perstition says no grass will ever grow—is, nevertheless, a 
| hallowed spot to her, where she will even plant the flower and 
| manure the grass, to induce the belief that if superstition is 


| correct, the sleeper is innocent. What the poet makes her) 
\\ when such aman would speak, his words, by what I can 


| . 

i) say is truc— { : 3 

| «| know not, I ask not, if guilt’s on this heart, | express, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about 
I but know that L love thee, whatever thou art!” | him at command, and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, 


! 
I = fall aptly into their own places.’ 
1 SOCIETY. _ Dr. Johnson lays it down, that he who would acquires 
] When neighbors dwell together in peace, visit in friendship, style elegant and smooth, must devote his days and his nights 
| converse for useful improvement or harmless amusement, take | to the reading of Addison. 
| part in each other’s prosperity and adversity, concur in the, Dr. Franklin’s plan was; to read a number of the Spectator, 
| government of their families, are candid to excuse and careful shut the book, and try how nearly he could imitate the origi- 
to conceal each other’s casual or accidental failings; studious | nal. 
not to form real and dangerous faults; who abide in their cal-| Longinus advises a writer, when about to.attempt a lofty 
ing, and quietly pursue their own business, and meddle not | flight; to conceive within himself how Homer, or any one ot 
with the temporary concerns of others, a blessing will attend | the master spirits of the world would have expressed himsel! 
| their labors, and success will smile on thei¢e designs. Their, upon sucha subject. In our day, one may ask himsclf—how 
‘intercourse will be easy, pleasant and virtuons—and a foun.) would Milton, or Cowper, or Robert Hall have expressed bin- 


Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slum- , dation will be laid for the happiness of succeeding generations. | self? 
bered away their time on the down of plenty; nor will any But if each is bound up within himself and looks with in-| Foster, in his inimitable Essays, observes—‘False eloquence 
wise man presume to say “had I been in Savage's condition, difference on all around him, or beholds his inferior with | is like a false alarm of thunder, where a sober man, that is 
I should have lived or written better than Savage.” The re- contempt, and his superior with envy; if every mecting is| not apt to startle at sounds, looks out to sce if it be not the 
lation of his life will not be without its use, if those who. filled with impertinent and angry controversy, and every visit rumbling ofa cart.’ And again—‘Eloquence resides in the 
languish under any part of his sufferings shall be enabled to employed in tattling and backbiting, if neighbor defames| thought, and no words can make that eloquent which wil 
fortify their paticnce by reflecting that they feel only those neighbor, and each watches for advantage against the other! not be so in the plainest that could possibly express the sense. 
afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did not exempt —if an acquaintance receives you with feigned smiles of The Latinized pedantry of style, so prevalent in our day, 
him; or those who in confidence of superior capacities or at- pleasure and friendly greetings, and debases your character | well taken off by this licentious wit, where the Paris student, 
tainments, disregard the common maxinis of life, shall be re. When your back is turned; if every bruthcer will endeavor to, speaking of his religion, says—‘I revere olympicals; I Jatrially 
minded that nothing will supply the want of prudence; and, supplant, and every neighbor to walk in slander, one had_ severe the supernal astripotent; I dilige and redame my pol 
that negligence and irregularity long continued will make: better flee to the solitary mountains, and dwell alone in the’ ims;I observe the decalogical precepts; and according to the 


knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible arth. 


—Johnson’s Lives. 


POVERTY. 


Poverty has not always the nature of an affliction or judg- 
ment, but is rather mearly a state of life, appointed by God, 
or the proper trial and exercise of the virtues of content- He 
ment, patience and resignation; and for one man to murmur 
against God, because he possesses not those riches he sees 
given to another, is “the wrath that killeth the foolish man, 


and the envy that slayeth the silly one.” 





He who foresees calamitics, suffers them twice over. 


| facultatule of my vires, I do not descede from them one breadth 
INTEGRITY. \ of an unquicule: nevertheless it is veriform, that becaus 

|, Mammona doth not supergurgitate any thing in my locules 
Tam somewha rare and lent to supererogate the clemosy™ 





I 
|| Integrity is a great and commendable virtue—a man of 


ee Is a rani a bold man anda steady man. He | to those egents that ostially queritate their stipe.’ —Fantagrael, 
is to be trusted and relied upon. No bribes can corrupt him, to cure him of his Latin style, caught him by the throat, an 


no fear daunthim. His word is slow in coming, but sure, <9 throttled bim that he soon began to beg in his own tong’ 


shines brightest in the fire, and his friend hears of him 
aa , stus a- 
most when he most needshim. His courage grows with dan-|) y; i ys mei et ilots 
| vises to ‘shun all strange words with as much care as Pi 


\, ger, and conquers opposition by cons r : : 
\\ gers q PP y constancy, As he cannot be}! of ships avoid the rocks of the sea.’ 


| flattered or frighted into that he dislikes, so he hates flattery || es 


1} — Py . i 
| and temporizing in others. He runs with truth and not with|| When a man hath forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
i, the times—with right and not with might—his rule is straight, jhe is set fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
{\soon seen, but too seldom followed. | truth nor falsehood. 
























































































